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Spending  more  for  war  than  peace? 

1 .  Multiply  your  1 979  federal  income  tax 
paid  by  .326  to  obtain  the  amount  you 
spent  for  current  military  programs. 

2.  Total  your  1 979  contributions  for  chari¬ 
table,  legislative,  and  political  purposes. 

3.  Compare. 

Should  you  give  more  for  peace? 

June  1980 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  ARMS  RACE 


Something  new  has  unfurled  in  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  House  Office  Buildings  since  the 
Christmas  recess.  Large  American  flags  have 
appeared  at  the  entrances  of  72  Representa¬ 
tives'  offices.  Patriotism.  Concern  for  the  hos¬ 
tages.  "A  kind  of  war  psychosis"  (Sen.  Henry 
Bellmon's  term).  Frustration.  Outrage.  A  wary 
eye  on  the  public  mood  in  this  election  year. 
All  these  may  help  to  explain  the  current 
mood  in  Congress. 

We've  been  trying  to  understand  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  this  situation. 

Why  are  so  many  domestic  programs  which 
help  people  being  sacrificed  for  bigger  and 
better  weapons? 

Don't  people  realize  what  a  catastrophe  a 
nuclear  war  would  be? 

Why  the  nearly  exclusive  concentration 
on  U.S.-Soviet  relations  while  the  concerns 
of  most  of  humanity  are  ignored? 

Some  tentative  thoughts — 

Fear  is  motivating  leaders  rather  than  con¬ 
fidence  and  empathy.  U.S.  policy  makers 
worry  about  hawks  gaining  the  upper  hand 
in  Moscow.  They  cite  the  Soviet  military 
buildup,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  support 
for  Cuban  troops  in  Africa  and  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Indochina,  and  human  rights  viola¬ 
tions. 

Soviet  policy  makers  worry  about  hawks 
gaining  the  upper  hand  in  Washington.  They 
cite  increased  U.S.  military  spending,  wide¬ 
spread  opposition  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  U.S. 
moves  to  place  new  nuclear  weapons  in  Eur¬ 
ope  aimed  at  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  buildup  of 


U.S.  rapid  deployment  forces,  growing  U.S. 
and  Chinese  cooperation  which  threatens  to 
encircle  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Carter  Doctrine 
of  readiness  to  use  U.S.  military  force  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union  if  U.S. 
"vital  interests"  are  threatened. 

Registering  for  Peace 

Friends  meetings  and  churches  can 
make  a  constructive  response  to  Pres. 
Carter's  draft  registration  proposal  and  also 
expand  dramatically  peace  and  justice  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  U.S.  Each  meeting  and  church 
could: 

— release  and  support  one  young — or 
older — person  each  year  to  work  in  his  or 
her  meeting  and  community. 

— possibilities  for  action  are  virtually  un¬ 
limited — for  work  on  FCNL's  legislative 
issues,  the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking, 
peace  education  programs  of  the  AFSC, 
the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Policy,  Survival  Summer,  the  interre- 
ligious  IMPACT  program  . . . . _ 

Constructive  and  peaceful  contacts  are 
ignored.  Few  people  realize  that  U.S.  and 
Soviet  negotiators  are  currently  meeting  in  a 
variety  of  forums  on  a  broad  range  of  issues 
— comprehensive  test  ban,  anti-satellite  sys¬ 
tems,  military  forces  in  Europe,  chemical, 
radiological,  and  other  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction,  Law  of  the  Seas,  human  rights.  De¬ 
spite  the  highly  publicized  U.S.  embargo  on 
grain  and  technologies,  significant  trade  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

What  if  the  U.S.  acted  as  the  Soviet  Union 
did  in  1 967  when  the  U.S.  was  escalating  its 
attacks  against  the  U.S.S.R.'s  ally.  North  Viet¬ 


nam?  Then  Pres.  Johnson  arxJ  Premier  Kosygin 
met  at  Glassboro,  NJ,  in  June.  Twice  during 
that  month  bombs  from  U.S.  war  planes  struck 
and  damaged  Soviet  ships  in  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  harbors.  At  the  same  time,  negotiators 
were  drafting  the  non-p>roliferation  treaty, 
which  was  signed  just  a  year  later  while  the 
war  raged  in  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  can  no  longer  control  world 
events  as  it  once  did.  It  is  a  truism  that  the 
familiar  U.S.-Soviet  bipolar  balance  of  power 
is  breaking  up.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  fourKi  their  power  eroding:  the 
U.S.  in  Iran  and  Latin  America,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  Afghanistan  arxJ  Fastem  Europe. 
Allies  play  a  larger  role.  Developing  countries 
with  natural  resources,  particularly  oil,  have 
gained  tremendous  influerKe.  But  rather  than 
stressing  U.S.  economic,  political,  and  social 
relations  with  the  developing  world,  the 
Carter  foreign  policy  increasingly  views 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  as  the  major  factor  in 
nearly  all  foreign  policy  issues.  Rather  than 
accepting  a  more  modest  role  in  a  multi-polar 
world,  the  Administration  is  developing  a 
"rapid  deployment  force"  in  an  attempt  to 
return  to  a  unilateral  "world  policeman"  role. 

Thirty-four  years  of  cold  war  have  lodged 
fear  and  mistrust  of  the  U.S.S.R.  deeply  in 
American  thinking.  It  is  clearly  evident  in 
textbooks,  classrooms,  service  club  speeches, 
newspaper  reporting  and  editorials,  TV  pro¬ 
gramming  and  campaign  speeches,  despite 
some  two  decades  of  "detente."  Indeed,  the 
continued  generation  of  fear  and  mistrust  is 
essential  in  order  to  persuade  American  tax¬ 
payers  to  part  with  billions  of  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  every  year  to  pay  for  "defense." 

(Cont.  on  p.  3) 


WE  NEED: 

•  Acceptance  by  the  world's  peoples  and  their  leaders  of  the  belief 
that  peace  is  possible  and  that  war  can  be  abolished. 

•  A  shared  vision  of  an  effective  global  system  for  meeting  human 
needs  with  dynamic  procedures  for  peaceful  change  and  resolu¬ 
tion  of  conflicting  interests  without  violence  or  war. 

•  Comprehensive  and  enforceable  disarmament  of  all  nations  side 
by  side  with  a  major  expansion  of  the  authority  and  performance 


of  the  United  Nations  and  related  agerKies. 

•  An  effective  strategy  for  moving  rapidly  toward  this  goal  via 
unilateral  initiatives  as  well  as  negotiated  agreements,  and  policies 
which  provide  equitable  access  to  the  world's  resources. 

•  An  attitude  of  reconciliation  and  empathy  whereby  all  people 
earnestly  seek  to  understand  the  worldview  of  their  "enemies." 

•  A  deep  commitment  to  implement  the  economic,  social,  cultural, 
civil,  and  political  goals  of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Covenants. 
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CURRENTLY  IN  CONGRESS . . . 


At  this  moment,  military  thinking  is  clearly 
in  the  ascendancy  in  Congress.  The  CIA  is 
successfully  avoiding  real  Congressional 
controls.  The  House  by  a  narrow  margin  has 
given  the  President  money  for  draft  registra¬ 
tion.  (See  Update/Action,  p.  5.) 

Meanwhile,  an  Administration  study  com¬ 
mittee  recently  recommended  construction 
of  a  new  production  rea>ctor  to  provide 
weapons  grade  nuclear  materials.  The  reactor 
would  fuel  the  nuclear  arms  race  into  the 
2 1st  century. 

Some  other  actions; 

National  Priorities 

Congress  has  just  debated  the  First  Resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  (FY81)  budget. 
The  military  is  the  big  winner,  at  the  expense 
of  almost  every  domestic  program.  “Guns" 
are  viewed  as  the  chief  component  of  "na¬ 
tional  security."  Security  based  on  a  healthy, 
well-educated  citizenry,  fully  employed  in  a 
sound  economy  and  clean  environment, 
places  a  distant  second. 


Another  M-X  Casualty 

Air  Force  maps  show  1 3  M-X  "clusters" 
on  grazing  lands  of  the  Duckwater  Sho¬ 
shone  tribe  in  Nevada.  Shoshone  religious 
practices  may  be  violated,  their  land  and 
water  rights  trampled.  The  human  costs  of 
M-X  keep  rising.  Write  for:  "The  M-X  and 
the  Shoshones,"  an  interreligious  statement 
initiated  by  FCNL. 


The  Senate-House  conferees  May  21  ap¬ 
proved  a  19%  $27.8  billion  increase  in  bud¬ 
get  authority  to  $1 71.5  billion  for  FY81,  and 
a  13%  billion  increase  in  outlays  to  $153.7 
billion  —  figures  challenged  by  House  liber¬ 
als.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee,  tradition¬ 


ally  a  big  military  spender,  will  probably  do 
even  more  for  the  Pentagon  under  its  new 
chair.  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  SC,  who  succeeds 
Edmund  Muskie,  now  Secretary  of  State. 

The  transfer  amendment  concept,  pio¬ 
neered  by  FCNL  and  the  Coalition  for  a  New 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy,  is  doing  fine  as  a 
theory.  But  in  the  prevailing  climate  the  funds 
are  being  transferred  the  wrong  way:  from 
civilian  to  military  programs.  Three  amend¬ 
ments  to  revise  Budget  Committee  recom¬ 
mendations  and  transfer  some  money  from 
military  to  civilian  programs  were  defeated: 

Rep.  Mitchell  MD,  74-313,  April  30. 

Sen.  Cranston  CA,  1 3-83,  May  7. 

Sens.  Nelson  Wl,  Javits  NY,  endorsed  by  the 
White  House,  30-64,  May  7, 

Military  Authorization 

The  House  on  May  1 4  and  1 5  largely  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Armed  Services  Committee's  re¬ 
commendations  which  increased  Pres. 
Carter's  $46.9  billion  request  for  more 
weapons  and  research  by  $6.2  billion. 

The  House  defeated  Rep.  Ron  Dellums' 
amendment  to  delete  all  of  the  $1 .55  billion 
for  the  M-X  missile  82-3 1 9  and  also  defeated 
1 52-250  Rep.  Paul  Simon's  $500  million  cut 
to  delay  M-X  deployment. 

The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted. 

Foreign  Military  Aid 

Most  U.S.  military  assistance  goes  to  two 
countries,  Israel  and  Egypt.  In  FY81  under  the 
House  bill,  H.R.  6942,  Israel  would  receive 
$500  million  in  direct  aid  on  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  be  sold  $900  million  in  arms  on 
easy  terms.  Egypt  would  buy  $550  million  in 
arms  on  the  same  terms. 


The  small  but  pernicious  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  program 
(IMET)  would  be  increased  25%  to  $35.5 
million  by  the  Hse.  Foreign  Affairs  Cmte. 
IMET  significantly  militarizes  the  developing 
world  and  confirms  the  status  quo  by  strength¬ 
ening  the  military  establishments  in  61  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  very  popular  at  the  Pentagon  and  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  Administration  says  that  "in  this  train¬ 
ing  environment,  military-to-military  rela¬ 
tionships  of  enduring  value  to  the  U.S.  are 
made."  The  program  facilitates  "communi¬ 
cation  and  influence  with  foreign  military 
and  civil  leaders"  and  also  promotes  U.S. 
arms  sales. 

U.S.  arms  sales  for  FV79  totaled  $t  4.4  bil¬ 
lion.  The  Carter  arms  restraint  policy  has  failed 
to  halt  the  climb,  primarily  because  of  loop¬ 
holes  for  Israel  and  NATO.  This  year  the 
Carter  Administration  said  it  would  no  longer 
seek  to  reduce  the  quantitative  ceiling  by  8% 
as  it  has  for  the  last  two  years.  In  another 
exception  it  authorized  development  of  the 
advanced  F-X  fighter  plane  solely  for  export. 

is  SALT  II  still  alive? 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  Pres. 
Carter  stated:  "I  remain  committed  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty."  If  Senate  approval  were 
assured,  it  seems  likely  the  President  would 
press  for  Senate  ratification  soon,  before 
certain  parts  of  the  treaty  have  to  be  re¬ 
negotiated.  Failing  that,  certain  proce¬ 
dural  alterations  might  be  worked  out  with 
Soviet  negotiators  and  the  Treaty  resub¬ 
mitted  when  the  newly  constituted  Senate 
meets  in  January  1 981 . 

In  the  meantime  the  President  has 
promised  not  to  take  actions  that  would 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  II  as 
long  as  the  Soviets  exercise  similar 
restraint. 


NEGOTIATING  PEACE 

Disarmament  Discussions  Now  Going  On 

1 .  Expert  groups  at  the  United  Nations  working  on  studies  of: 

a.  Disarmament  and  international  security 

b.  Disarmament  and  development 

c.  International  satellite  monitoring 

d.  Reduction  of  military  budgets 

e.  Reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  production  and  deployment 

f.  Regional  disarmament 

2.  Negotiating  bodies  under  UN  auspices 

a.  Committee  on  Disarmament  (priorities:  Chemical  Disarma¬ 
ment,  Comprehensive  Test  Ban),  now  in  recess,  reconvenes 
June  10, 1980 

b.  UN  Disarmament  Commission  (next  meeting:  June  6) 

c.  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Review  Conference  (meets  August 
1980) 

d.  Second  UN  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  (planned  for 
1982) 


e.  Conference  on  Prohibitions  or  Restrictions  of  Use  of  Certain 
Conventional  Weapons  Deemed  to  be  Excessively  Injurious 
or  to  Have  Indiscriminate  Effects  (reconvenes  October, 

'80) 

3.  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  force  reductions  (MBFR) 

Some  Treaties  Awaiting  Senate  Ratification 

1 .  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  (SALT  II)  (1979) 

2.  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  (1948) 

3.  Four  treaties  relating  to  Human  Rights  (Hearings  completed 
Nov.  19, 1979) 

a.  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights  (1966) 

b.  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (1966) 

c.  International  Convention  of  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination  (1965) 

d.  American  Convention  on  Human  Rights  (1 977) 

4.  U.S.-IAEA  Safeguards  T reaty  (1 976).  Hearings  completed. 

5.  Protocol  to  Treaty  of  TIatelolco  (Latin  American  NPT)  (1 977). 
Hearings  completed. 
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Arms  Race  (Cont.  from  p.  1) 

A  heavily  financed  mass  media  campaign 
against  SALT  II  in  1978  and  1979  helped 
push  the  Administration  into  trying  to  "buy" 
the  Treaty  with  bigger  military  budgets.  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December 
1 979  raised  cold  war  feeling  to  fever  pitch. 

The  doctrine  of  deterreiKe  on  which  U.S. 
defense  policy  rests  requires  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  threatening  attitude  as  well  as 
actual  weaponry.  Deterrence  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  each  side  will  act  rationally,  and 
hence  be  restrained  by  the  other's  power.  But 
each  side  must  also  maintain  an  aggressive 
stance  to  persuade  the  other  that  it  is  ulti¬ 
mately  prepared  to  use  its  power  (hence  U.S. 
reluctance  to  forego  "first  use"  of  nuclear 
weapons).  "The  deterrence  system  generates 
a  war  mentality  in  peacetime,"  according  to 
Nicklas  and  Ostermann  in  The  Psychology  of 
Deterrence  and  the  Chances  of  Education  for 
Peace  (Peace  Research  Institute,  Frankfurt/M. 
FRG,  1979). 

Extraordinary  Illusion 

The  defense  policies  of  the  major  pow¬ 
ers  are  now  officially  based  on  nuclear 
deterrence,  appropriately  described  as 
MAD  (mutually  assured  destruction). 
There  is  an  extraordinary  illusion,  even  in 
the  scientific  community,  that  deterrence 
can  be  stable.  It  can  indeed  be  stable  in 
the  short  run,  but  there  must  be  a  positive 
probability  of  it  failing;  otherwise  it  would 
cease  to  deter.  . . .  Civilian  populations 
are  no  longer  defended  by  their  armed 
forces;  they  are  merely  hostages  to  them. 

. . .  War,  like  science,  is  a  learned  activity 
of  the  human  race,  and  so  is  peace. 

Kenneth  E.  Boulding, 

Presidential  address  to  AAAS,  San  Francisco, 
_ 1980 _ 

The  potential  loss  of  Mideast  oil  increas¬ 
ingly  threatens  the  wasteful  U.S.  life  style. 

This  reality,  coupled  with  a  growing  aware¬ 
ness  that  the  "experts"  are  unable  to  prevent 
the  U.S.  economy  from  reeling  under  the 
impact  of  inflation  or  a  recession  or  both, 
creates  a  sense  of  disillusionment  and 
powerlessness. 

The  net  result  is  a  mood  of  public  frustra¬ 
tion,  insecurity,  and  fear. 

Pentagon:  the  Midas  Touch 

For  a  President,  a  Congress,  and  a  public 
looking  for  security  in  a  chaotic  world,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  the  answer:  send 
us  more  money.  Indeed,  the  Pentagon  has  a 
rationale  for  almost  every  event. 

If  the  Soviets  are  already  doing  it  (spending 
more  money,  building  bigger  missiles),  so 
should  we. 


If  the  Soviets  aren't  yet  doing  it,  we  should 
spend  more  to  stay  ahead. 


CAN 


If  the  gross  national  product  goes  up,  so 
should  Pentagon  spending. 

If  the  gross  national  product  goes  down  in 
a  recession,  more  Pentagon  spending  is 
needed  to  prime  the  pump. 

When  there  is  detente  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
rapprochement  with  China,  or  a  SALT  II  Treaty, 
increase  spending. 

When  relations  deteriorate  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  over  Afghanistan,  spend  even  more. 

When  an  abortive  lri>n  raid  or  waste  or  mis¬ 
management  raise  questions  about  the  ability 
of  the  Pentagon  to  spend  the  billions  it  has 
already  been  given,  ask  for  even  more. 


In  a  climate  of  emotionalism  and  irration¬ 
ality,  we  need: 

•  a  calm  objective  appraisal  of  the  facts,  and 

•  a  search  for  breakthroughs  to  resolve 
seemingly  intractable  problems. 

Getting  tbe  facts 

In  the  April  FCNL  Newsletter  we  pointed 
out  the  growing  acceptance  of  "limited"  nu¬ 
clear  war  and  the  dangers  of  the  proposed 
"rapid  deployment  force."  Both  of  these 
should  be  challenged  fundamentally. 


1 

(in  billions  of  dolUrs) 
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■ 

If  you  feel  Congress  could  usefully  ex¬ 
plore  any  of  the  ideas  here,  ask  your 

■ 

■ 

Representative  or  Senators— or  candi- 

m 
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dates  for  those  seats — to  promote  them  at 
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■ 
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z 

■ 

home  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

050  National  Defense: 

House-Senate 
Conference  5/22/80 


□ 


Inflation 

There  is  a  nearly  complete  blackout  in 
Washington  on  the  inflationary  impact  of 
military  spending.  Last  year  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  an  amendment  by  Sen.  George 
McGovern  SD  authorizing  the  Arms  Control 


nr79  nrao  fysi  nru  fyss 


**Budget  Authority"  (BA)  authorizes  current  or  future  government  spending  in 
appropriation  bilb  and  in  contract  and  borrowing  authority. 

"Outiays"  (O)  are  estimates  of  funds  to  be  spent  during  the  year  from  current  and 
past  budget  authority. 


and  Disarmament  Ageixy  to  study  the  impact 
of  military  expenditures  on  "inflation,  bal¬ 
ancing  the  federal  budget,  industrial  employ¬ 
ment,  civilian  research  and  development, 
civilian  industrial  productivity,  corporate 
profits,  and  balance  of  payments."  ACDA 
opposed  the  proposal  and  it  was  dropped  in 
conference.  Repeatedly,  when  asked  by  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  to  suggest  ways  to  com¬ 
bat  inflation,  we  have  suggested  a  hard  look 
at  the  effects  of  military  spending — to  rw 
avail.  We  have  circulated  to  members  of 
Congress  this  year  a  memorandum  by  Alan 
Geyer  detailing  twelve  ways  that  military 
spending  fuels  inflation  (for  a  copy,  write 
FCNL  for  "The  Military  Factor  in  Inflation," 
G-10).  Few  members  seem  ready  to  take  on 
the  military  budget,  even  in  the  name  of  infla¬ 
tion.  Someone  should  try. 

Soviet  military  spending 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  12  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  KNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 

KNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue:  Edward  Snyder,  Seth 
Henry,  Robert  Cory,  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Steve 
Linseneid,  Don  Reeves,  julie  Griffin,  Lisa  Roth- 
enberg. 


CIA  estimates  of  huge  increases  in  Soviet 
military  spending  are  used,  urKritically,  to 
justify  skyrocketing  U.S.  arms  furKiing. 

Even  CIA  and  other  intelligence  officials 
question  some  of  the  methods  by  which 
Soviet  spending  is  computed.  There  are  im¬ 
mense  problems  in  comptaring  the  different 
sizes,  weaptonry,  and  missions  of  the  two 
armed  forces.  U.S.  piay  scales  are  aptplied  to 
the  low  paid  Soviet  military  force,  which  is 
twice  the  size  of  U.S.  forces.  The  compiarison 
is  especially  inaptpropriate  because  much  of 
the  Soviet  force  is  related  to  the  Chinese 
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border  and  is  not  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  More¬ 
over,  NATO  forces  outspend  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  overall. 

Sen.  Proxmire's  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
and  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Cmte.  annually  raises  important 
questions  about  CIA  estimates.  This  subcom¬ 
mittee  or  another  should  undertake  an 
authoritative  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  major  premise  in  the  accelerating  arms 
race.  (Write  for  FCNL  commentary,  “Soviet 
arms  spending  and  CIA  estimates"  G-1 6) 

Civil  defense 

It's  rising  again  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
ashes.  The  Administration  has  asked  for  a 
21  %  increase  in  civil  defense  over  lastyearto 
prepare  for  a  nuclear  war.  The  House  upped 
the  ante  to  a  67%  increase!  The  House  civil 
defense  authorization  figure  of  $1 67  million 
should  be  drastically  cut  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  appropriations  process. 


A  candid  review  of  civil  defense  is  needed 
so  we  can  frankly  acknowledge  there  is  no 
place  to  hide  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Chemical  warfare 

Government  policy  on  chemical  warfare 
is  at  a  crossroads.  The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  negotiating  at  Geneva  to  expand 
their  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1 925  into  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons.  Today  they  view  it 
as  only  prohibiting  first  use  of  such  weapons; 
stockpiling  and  defensive  preparations  con¬ 
tinue.  (See  Scientific  American,  April  1980.) 

Pressure  is  building  to  step  up  U.S.  chemi¬ 
cal  warfare  capability.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Cmte.  rejected  a  proposal  for  a  Pen¬ 
tagon,  study  of  the  chemical  warfare  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  saying  studies 
were  not  needed  and  that  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  modernization  of  the  U.S.  chem¬ 


ical  stockpile  (binary  weapons)  should  be 
implemented. 

Economic  conversion 

It  may  seem  unrealistic  to  talk  about  con¬ 
verting  war  plants  to  peacetime  production 
while  military  procurement  is  increasing  at 
some  14%  in  budget  authority  this  year.  But  it 
is  important  to  have  conversion  mechanisms 
in  place.  The  McGovern  proposal,  above, 
rejected  by  ACDA,  would  have  helped  lay  a 
factual  basis.  Two  House-approved  amend¬ 
ments  by  Reps.  Dodd  and  McKinney  of  Con¬ 
necticut  to  the  Economic  Development  Act 
(S.  914)  should  be  accepted  by  Senate  con¬ 
ferees. 

The  McKinney  amendment  requires  pre¬ 
notification  to  affected  groups  of  termination 
of  major  military  contracts  and  allows  for 
adjustment  planning  grants.  The  Dodd 
amendment  would  provide  short-term  assis¬ 
tance  to  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  when 
such  contracts  are  cancelled. 


PIONEERING  FOR  PEACE:  BOLDER  APPROACHES  ESSENTIAL 


Psychological  aspects 

Unrealistic  fears  and  suspicions  fuel  the 
arms  race.  Some  progress  toward  peace 
might  be  made  by  giving  higher  priority  to 
investigating  psychological  aspects  while 
continuing  to  study  technical,  military,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  economic  areas.  The  charter  of  the 
ACDA  in  fact  authorizes  studies  of  "psycho¬ 
logical  . .  .factors  related  to  the  prevention  of 
war  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of 
how  the  basic  structure  of  a  lasting  peace 
may  be  established."  (Sec.  3-1) 

Among  the  issues  which  should  be  anal¬ 
yzed  by  public  and  private  groups: 

What  is  the  best  way  to  build  trust  and 
confidence  among  nations,  the  basic  pre¬ 
cursor  to  any  significant  progress  toward  a 
disarmed  world  under  law? 

Should  leaders  in  various  nations  be  asked 
to  live  for  several  months  in  countries  they 
view  as  antagonists,  absorbing  history,  poli¬ 
tical  views,  and  cultural  values? 

Does  the  deterrence  strategy  ultimately 
make  war  more  likely  by  generating  fear  and 
suspicion? 

Has  the  bureaucratic  propensity  for  growth 
in  the  world's  various  military  establishments 
become  in  itself  a  major  cause  of  the  acceler¬ 
ating  arms  race? 

How  do  public  officials  and  we  citizens 
anesthetize  our  emotions  and  our  common 
humanity  in  order  to  prepare  for  war?  See 
"The  Bureaucratization  of  Homicide,"  by 


Henry  T.  Nash  in  April  1980  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists. 

Excellent  Action  Resource 

We  highly  recommend  the  20-page 
"Nuclear  War  Prevention  Kit"  published 
by  the  Center  for  Defense  Information, 

1 22  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington, 
DC  20002.  It  provides  valuable  how-to- 
do-it  information,  pertinent  action  sug¬ 
gestions.  Single  copy  $1 ;  ten  or  more  50^ 
each. _ 

Have  most  people  come  to  worship  the 
God  of  the  nation-state,  rather  than  putting  to 
a  test  their  faith  in  a  loving  God  and  acting 
accordingly? 

Is  it  possible  that  personal  and  national 
security  are  simply  unattainable  in  a  nuclear¬ 
armed  world  and,  though  we  should  seek 
actively  to  reduce  the  risk,  we  must  accept 
our  common  vulnerability  and  learn  to  live 
with  it? 

Unilateral  initiatives 

For  many  years  FCNL  has  supported  the 
concept  of  reciprocal  unilateral  initiatives 
among  nations  as  a  way  to  reduce  tensions 
and  move  toward  world  disarmament.  At 
times,  under  the  name  of  "mutual  example," 
the  concept  has  made  inroads  even  in  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations.  But  currently  the  only  uni¬ 
lateral  initiatives  seem  to  be  those  which  ag¬ 
gravate  the  arms  race,  rather  than  calming  it. 

Charles  Osgood,  U.  of  Illinois,  long-time 
proponent  of  this  step-by-step  unilateral  stra¬ 


tegy  under  the  name  of  GRIT  (Graduated  and 
Reciprocated  Initiatives  in  Tension-Reduction) 
argues  in  the  May  1980  Bulletin  of  Atomic 
Scientists  that  now  is  the  time  for  a  fresh  start. 

Nuclear  moratorium 

A  freeze  on  production  of  nuclear 
weaponry  could  provide  the  initiative  to  re¬ 
verse  the  arms  race.  Already  there  is  a  gather¬ 
ing  consensus  among  peace  and  arms  con¬ 
trol  groups  in  calling  on  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  support  such  measures. 

As  presently  conceived,  it  calls  for: 

1 )  Suspension  of  underground  nuclear  tests, 
pending  final  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty, 

2)  A  freeze  on  testing,  production,  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  missiles  and  new  aircraft  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  nuclear  weapons,  and 

3)  A  freeze  on  expanding  current  launchers 
and  warheads. 

Current  proposals  for  a  nuclear  moratorium 
depend  on  joint  Soviet-U.S.  announcement 
of  a  freeze,  then  moving  to  negotiations.  FCNL 
supports  a  unilateral  freeze  for  a  number  of 
months  by  either  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
order  to  hasten  acceptance  of  a  joint  nuclear 
moratorium. 

H.  Con.  Res.  303  by  Rep.  Hamilton  Fish 
NY  calls  for  a  conference  of  all  nuclear 
powers  "to  propose  a  comprehensive  program 
calling  for  a  percentage  annual  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons  until  all  nuclear  arms  are 
eliminated  from  every  country." 
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SENATE  TAKES  UP  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 

Following  House  approval  218-188  on  April  22 
of  funds  to  register  19-  and  20-year-old 
males,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Cmte.  May  6 
approved  registration  18-9.  But  before  re¬ 
porting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor,  the 
Cmte.  by  vote  of  13-11  added  an  amendment 
by  Sen.  Hatfield  OR  requiring  the  registra¬ 
tion  form  to  include  a  box  which  a  regis¬ 
trant  can  check  to  indicate  he  claims  to  be 
a  conscientious  objector. 

On  the  floor  Sen.  Hatfield  and  others 
intend  to  speak  extensively  on  the  bill. 
Vigils  are  being  planned  on  the  Capitol 
steps  and  in  front  of  senators’  home  of¬ 
fices  to  urge  defeat  of  draft  registration. 

Draft  proponents  need  60  votes  to  close 
debate  (cloture)  and  bring  the  bill  to  a 
vote.  The  draft  issue  has  major  ramifica¬ 
tions  for  the  nation's  youth.  It  is  a  deep¬ 
ly  divisive  issue.  Males  only  registration 
is  probably  unconstitutional.  Extensive  de¬ 
bate  is  essential.  Urge  your  two  senators 
to  vote  against  cloture  on  the  draft  regTs- 
tration  debate. 

If  registration  can't  be  defeated,  the 
conscientious  objection  provision  should  be 
retained  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House. 

C  I  A  CHARTER  ABORTED 

S.  2284,  once  the  foreign  intelligence 
charter,  has  been  reduced  to  a  Congression¬ 
al  oversight  provision  which  essentially 
codifies  current  practice.  An  even  more 
lenient  reporting  measure  has  been  attached 
to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  as 
reported  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Cmte.  Floor  action  on  S.  2284  is  expected 
to  begin  June  third. 

FOOD  STAMPS  REPRIEVED 

By  bending  rules.  Congress  at  the  last 
minute  avoided  a  shutdown  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  But  they  provided  only  enough 
money  to  last  through  August,  so  another 
supplemental  appropriation  will  be  required 
for  September.  Ask  FCNL  for  votes,  to  know 
whether  to  commend  or  chide  your  members  of 
Congress. 


RECLAMATION  REFORM 

A  House  Interior  Subcmte.  on  May  21  re¬ 
ported — and  the  full  Cmte.  seems  likely  to 
send  to  the  House — an  absolutely  horrible 
reclamation  reform  bill.  It  would  confirm 
nearly  all  existing  abuses  and  threaten  the 
structure  of  farming  in  districts  which  have 
complied  with  the  present  "160  acre"  limita¬ 
tion.  Urge  your  Representative  to  help 
defeat  H.  R.  6520. 

FOREIGN  AID 

FY80  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.  Final 
action  on  H.R.  4473  is  ejqjected  soon  after 
final  approval  of  the  amended  FY80  budget 
resolution.  The  foreign  aid  levels  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  resolution  are  high 
enough  to  accommodate  the  levels  set  in  the 
FY80  Appropriations  Conference  Report. 

Urge  your  Representati ve  to  support  the 
$75  million  development  aid  component  for 
Nicaragua  inci uded  in  H.R.  4473,  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  attempts  to  delete  it,  reduce  aid 
levels,  or  add  damagi ng  amendments. 

FY81  FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION  BILL.  House 
floor  action  on  H.R. 6942  expected  as  early 
as  May  29;  Senate  floor  action  to  follow. 

The  House  version  includes  $1.9  billion  for 
development  assistance  and  $147  million  for 
international  disaster  and  refugee  aid. 
Budget-cutting  "fever"  may  lead  to  further 
cuts  in  already  reduced  aid  levels. 

FY80  MDB  AUTHORIZATION  BILL.  The  Conference 
Report  for  H.R.  3829,  authorizing  U.S.  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Asian,  Inter-American,  and 
African  Development  Banks,  passed  by  a  45 
vote  margin  in  the  House  on  May  21. 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Youth  Act  of  1980,  H.R. 6711,  reported 
out  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Cmte. 
May  6,  included  major  changes  demanded  by 
education  interest  groups.  While  competing 
interests  were  satisfied  by  Cmte.  amend¬ 
ments,  the  bill  may  have  an  uphill  fight  on 
the  House  floor.  Simultaneous  legislation 
to  extent  the  expiring  authorization  of  ex¬ 
isting  youth  programs  was  also  reported  out 
in  case  H.R. 6711  does  not  get  through  Con¬ 
gress. 
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The  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources 
Act  (H.R,  2759)  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Cmte.  May  8  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hit  the  House  floor  in  June,  Pres¬ 
sure  by  the  Admin,  resulted  in  an  amendment 
changing  the  date  when  commercial  recovery 
by  U.S.  mining  companies  can  begin  from 
1982  to  1988  when  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
should  be  in  effect.  While  opponents  to 
the  bill  feel  this  offers  some  reassurances 
to  Third  World  countries,  they  fear  U.  S. 
negotiators  may  have  trouble  on  undecided 
points  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in 
July  if  the  bill  is  passed.  Wri te  or  ca1 1 
your  Representative  opposing  passage  of  this 
bin  and  any  attempts  to  roll  back  the 
effective  date. 

U  N  CONFERENCE  ON  WOMEN 

This  July  a  mid-decade  review  of  the  UN  De¬ 
cade  for  Women  is  scheduled  for  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.  Representatives  from  over  150 
countries  will  examine  progress  made  thus 
far  on  the  Decade  goals  of  equality,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  peace,  and  to  develop  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  remaining  five  years.  The 
conference  will  fociis  on  education,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  health  as  they  affect  women. 
However,  the  issues  of  apartheid  and  women, 
women  refugees,  and  the  effects  of  Israeli 
occupation  on  Palestinian  women  threaten  to 
overshadow  the  major  themes  and  politicize 
the  conference. 


The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Crates,  upped  the  Adminis¬ 
trations's  request  for  military  aid  to  Is¬ 
rael  by  $200  million,  allowing  aggregate 
arms  sales  of  $1.4  billion.  The  cmtes. 
voted  in  favor  of  $750  and  $785  million  to 
Egypt  and  Israel  as  an  attempt  to  shore  up 
a  crumbling  U.S.  peace  process.  The  House 
Cmte.  included  language  to  force  Jordan  to 
support  the  Camp  David  accords  by  making 
U.S.  aid  contingent  upon  Jordan's  "acting 
in  good  faith  to  achieve  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East," 

CRIMINAL  CODE  REVISION 

No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  Senate  de¬ 
bate  on  S.  1722.  The  bill  was  reported 
months  ago  by  the  Sen.  Judiciary  Cmte., 
which  is  chaired  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy, 

The  Senator's  presidenticil  campaign  has  de¬ 
layed  Senate  consideration  to  date. 

The  House  Judiciary  Cmte.  has  received 
detailed  recommendations  for  the  revision 
of  the  U.S.  criminal  code  from  its  Crimi¬ 
nal  Justice  Subc.  chaired  by  Rep,  Robert 
Drinan,  The  450+-page  bill,  H.R.  6915, 
is  now  being  read  line-by-line  in  the  full 
committee  and  many  amendments  are  being  of¬ 
fered  to  liberalize  as  well  as  restrict 
present  language.  The  completion  dates  for 
this  process  and  for  subsequent  floor 
action  are  not  yet  in  sight. 


FIELD  SECRETARIES  will  soon  be  interpreting  FCNL  to  friends  across  the  country.  They  may 
be  more  accessible  than  George  Bliss  could  be.  Reach  them  through  FCNL  or  at  their  homes: 
Atlantic:  Paul  Goulding  PA  (215)646-4117  Rivers:  Diok  &  Marguerite  Tirk  f/J  (715)267-6663 
Pacific:  Ted  Neff  CA  (916)  753-5890  Mountains:  Clyde  &  Lilian  Watford  TX( 512) 257-7029 
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